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District  of  Pennsylvania^  to  wit: 

Be  it  Re  member  ED)  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  A.  D.  1813,  Kimber  and  Richardson,  of  the  said  district, 
have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book  the  right  whereof  they 
claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (New  Series,  Volume  1.) 
Conducted  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy,  and  Mineralogy,  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
tituled,  “An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing 
the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprie¬ 
tors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,” — And 
also  to  the  act  entitled,  “  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled 
<‘An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co¬ 
pies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,”  and  extending 
the  benefit  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  ctch- 
ijig  historical  and  other  prints.” 

D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania* 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF  THE 


EMPORIUM 

OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

(NEW  SERIES.) 


THE  Emporium  hitherto  published,  having  been  relin¬ 
quished  by  its  Editor  and  Publisher,  I  have  undertaken 
to  continue  it  under  the  same  title ;  and  the  public  tvill  of 
course  expect  tliat  I  should  give  some  account  of  the  plan 
bn  which  it  is  meant  hereafter  to  be  conducted.  . 

I  do  not  see,  at  present,  any  material  objection  to  the 
plan  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Coxe :  for  what  more 
useful  work  could  the  public  desire,  than  one  which 
should  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  practical  papers 
on  manufactures  and  the  arts,  from  the  more  scarce  and 
voluminous  among  the  foreign  publications,  and  a  reposi* 
lory  for  original  papers  of  the  same  description,  furnish¬ 
ed  by  men  of  research  in  our  countiy’  ? 

I  had  prepared  a  volume  of  papers  on  manufacturing 
processes,  w  hich  the  publishers  of  the  present  w  ork  were 
to  have  published  separately,  had  not  the  new  series  of 
tile  Emporium  been  undertaken.  The  matter  I  had 
meant  for  tliat  w  ork,  I  shall  now  employ  upon  this ;  and  I 
w  ill  make,  if  I  can;  the  Emporium  a  repository  of  pa¬ 
pers  on  manufactua‘s,  that  shall  be  w’orth  preserving. 
They  will  consist  of  a  scries  of  essays  drawn  up  and  ar- 
ranged  l)y  lu)  self,  but  w  ith  tlic  assistance  of  every  thing 


I  can  find  to  the  purpose*  in  foreipi  pnhlicntions.  T  hov^ 
long  bctfii  anxious  to  compose  and  to  compik  a  u ork  of 
this  description,  that  shi  11  remain  a  classic  book  on  the 
subject,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  now. 

In  m  ating  of  th(*  viirious  subjects,  it  will  be  fair  to 
give  notice,  that  I  will  not  condescend  to  make  this  a  work 
of  mere  amusement,  for  the  purpose  of  sale— one  that 
shall  suffice  merely,  under  the  show  of  science,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  trifle  away  iin  hour,  and  to  skim  the  surft.ee 
of  a  great  many  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  superficial 
and  conversation  knowledge.  Many  pages  of  this  work 
to  a  general  reader  wall  be  very  dull ,  but  it  \vill  be  my 
fault  if  they  are  not  useful  to  those  who  read  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  propose  in  the  manufacturing  papers  I  shall 
present,  whether  of  my  own  or  of  others,  greatly  to  inr 
struct  a  manufacturer — a  man  who  knows  his  business ; 
or,  by  a  sudden  miracle,  to  form  a  skilful  manufacturer 
by  the  perusal  of  a  few  theoretical  pages.  I  knovy  too 
well,  from  my  own  experience,  that  this  cannot  be  done ; 
arid,  I  can  easily  conceive,  with  what  contempt  a  practi¬ 
cal,  man  must  reiid  a  great  portion  of  the  papers  that  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  knowledge  of  real  processes,  among  the 
French  and  English  publications  of  this  description* 
What  innumerable  instructions  on  the  art  of  dying,  for 
instance !  yet  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  hardly  one  paper 
in  fifty  contains  either  the  processes  of  practice,  or  any 
kind  of  applicable  information.  Still  the  collectors  of 
these  facts  arc  of  great  use  in  society  :  if  they  fail,  it  is 
beaiuse  they  are  not  themselves  manufacturers ;  and  be¬ 
cause  all  manufacturers  arc  secret-mongers,  who  live  by 
their  processes,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  expose  them  t® 
all  the  world.  But  many  hints  of  importance  are  thus 
throwTi  out  to  those  whose  previous  knowledge  enables 
them  to  convert  such  hints  to  useful  purposes :  many 
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are  thus  thrown  on  i!k*  rationale  of  mannfiictiirinj^ 
pnKXSksfs,  which  will  enable  a  pnictical  man  IkIUi*  to 
undersUincl  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  pnx^esjjcs  he  lias 
b(\  II  accustomed  to  use,  and  to  conx'ct  and  var\*  tlu  m 
i^hout  dcjx^nding  ujx)ii  chiuice  whether  he  be  wrong  or 
right. 

Aloreover,  there  is  hardly  a  manufacture  that  is  not 
capable,  in  some  way  or  other,  ot  improving  and  throwing 
light  upon  some  other  manufacture,  in  appciirance  widely 
different.  The  art  of  the  watchmaker  has  ver}'  greatly  con- 
tributed  to  the  perlection  of  the  cotton  machines.  Scheele’s 
discovery  ol  tlie  oxy- muriatic  acid,  has  added  one  fouitli  to 
the  capital  oi’  all  the  bleachers  and  callico-printers  of 
Gre  at  Britiiin  ;  the  theory  ot  Lavoisier  gave  rise  to  D’Ar- 
gond’s  lamp  ;  the  exj>eriments  on  the  distillation  ol  pit 
€o.:l  for  coal  tar,  promise  fair  to  furnish  a  better,  a  bright¬ 
er,  a  safer,  a  cheaper  light,  than  any  other  known  com¬ 
bustible  ;  the  barometer  has  greatly  improved  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  water  blast  of  the  British  iron  works  ;  the 
application  of  steam  has,  in  England,  changed  the  face  of 
the  dye  house,  tlie  distiller}",  and  the  soap  manufactory^ ; 
it  has  improved  the  cooking  apparatus  of  the  kitchen,  it 
has  w'armed  the  public  buildings,  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  medicinal  application  of  great  importance, — while 
the  steam  enguic  itself  has  given  inailculable  force  and 
facility  to  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  with¬ 
out  exception. 

In  almost  ail  this  krK)wledge,  and  in  this  application 
of  it,  as  in  a  thousand  similar  instances  that  might  be 
added  to  this  short  list,  our  own  country  is  yet  beliind- 
hand,  and  has  yet  to  learn. 

Moreover,  papers  that  would  be  considered  as  of  no 
great  moment  in  that  manufacturing  country",  will  be  of 
use  "in  this.  In  the  infancy  of  our  manufacturing  esta- 
Dlishments,  the  conductors  of  them  have  to  leel  their  patl\, 
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to  ti^d  caiitioiisljs  to  reflect  anxiously,  and  lights  be¬ 
come  important  in  the  midst  of  darkness  that  would  be 
unseen  or  unnoticed  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Having  been  much  occupied  in  chemical  pursuits,  and 
much  conversant  with  manufactures  and  manufacturers,  I 
feel  myself  as  well  qualified  as  most  men,  to  select  such  in-, 
formation  as  in  some  way  or  other  w  ill  be  worth  attention, 
but  which  also  will  require,  as  I  hope  it  will  generally  re-* 
pay,  attention.  Making  this  a  stock -book  for  papers  of  va¬ 
lue  on  the  manufactures  and  the  arts,  I  must  be  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  other  publications,  and  fi^uently  to  publications 
well  knc»vn :  frequently  too,  I  shall  have  to  republish  in 
pursuit  of  my  plan,  what  may  have  been  already  publish¬ 
ed  by  myself  or  others.  If  I  make  this  work,  as  I  mean 
to  do,  the  repository  for  this  kind  of  information,  I  must 
do  so.  No  man  can  pretend  to  be  original  throughout  a 
work  on  this  extensive  plan ;  it  w  ill  be  .u  ell  conducted  if 
he  select  judiciously. 

Whether  it  be  worth  while  to  encourage  manufactures 
in  this  countT}",  or  to  turn  aside  a  part  of  the  capital  from 
the  immediate  employment  of  agriculture  is  a  question, 
of  great  moment.  All  bounties  and  protecting  duties, 
are  taxes  upon  tlie  rest  of  the  communitj’,  in  support  of 
that  employment  of  capital,  wWch,  without  them,  would 
be  injudicious  and  unproductive.  While  so  much  land 
remains  uncultivated,  there  can  be  no  want  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  employing  capital  in  America.  Generally  speak- . 
ing  also,  the  interference  of  government  is  sadly  mis¬ 
placed,  when  it  attempts  to  direct  the  capitalist  what  he 
shall  do  with  his  money.  Latssez  nous  fair Cy  is  the  pro¬ 
per  reply.  Still,  there  are  considerations  of  great  weight 
with  me,  in  opposition  to  this  general  reasoning,  that  I 
have  never  seen  urged. 

1st.  Our  population  is  becoming  scattered  over  such 
an  extent  of  territory,  that  the  nation  is  really  weakened 
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by  it ;  defence  is  more  difficult  and  expensive ;  active 
hostility  almost  impossible ;  the  communication  of  socie¬ 
ty,  and  of  course  of  knowledge,  is  greatly  retarded  ; 
many  of  our  citizens  are  tempted  to  live  in  a  half  savage 
state ;  and  even  the  administration  of  la^v,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order  and  necessarj'  subordination,  is  rendered 
imperfect,  tardy,  and  expensive. 

2dly.  Our  agriculturists  want  a  home  market :  manu¬ 
factures  would  supply  it*  Agriculture  at  great  distcUices 
from  seaports,  languishes  for  want  of  this.  Great  Britain 
exhibits  an  instance  of  unexampled  power  and  wealth, 
by  means  of  an  agriculture  greatly  dependent  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  manufacture :  and  her  agriculture,  thus  situated,  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  tliough  still  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement. 

3dly.  We  are  too  much  dependent  upon  Great  Britain 
for  articles  that  habit  has  converted  into  necessaries.  A 
state  of  war  demands  privations  that  a  large  portion  of 
our  citizens  reluctantly  submit  to.  Home  manufactures 
would  greatly  lessen  the  evil. 

4thly.  By  means  of  debts  incurred  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures,  we  are  almost  again  become  colonists :  we  are  too 
much  under  the  influence,  indirectly,  of  British  merchants 
and  British  agents :  we  are  not  an  independent  people. 
Manufactures  among  us  would  tend  to  correct  this,  and 
give  a  stronger  tone  of  nationality  at  home.  I  greatly  va¬ 
lue  the  intercourse  with  that  country  %  of  pre-eminent 
knowledge  and  energy,  but  our  dependence  upon  it  is  of¬ 
ten  so  great,  as  to  be  oppressive  to  ourselves. 

Sthly.  The  state  of  agriculture  would  improve  with 
the  improvement  of  manufactures,  by  means  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  spirit  of  energy  and  exertion  which  no  where  exists  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  in  a  manufacturing  country  ;  and 
by  the  general  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  raw  materials. 
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6thly.  The  introduction  of  manufactures  would  ex¬ 
tend  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  particularly  scieniiiicaL 
The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry,' 
now  form  an  indispensable  branch  of  education  among 
the  manufacturers  of  England.  They  cannot  get  on 
without  it.  They  cannot  understand  or  keep  pace  w  ith. 
the  daily  improvements  pf  manufacture  without  scientific 
knowledge :  and  scientific  knowledge  is  not  insulated;  it 
must  rest  upon  previous  learning.  The  tradesmen  of 
Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  can  furnish  more  prolbur»d 
thinkers  on  philosophical  subjects,  more  acute  and  accu¬ 
rate  experimenters,  more  real  philosophers  thrice  told, 
than  all  Europe  could  furnish  a  centur\’  ago.  I  w  ish  that 
Were  the  case  here ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  tear  it  is  not  true, 
that  we  are  the  most  enlightened  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  unless  the  facility  of  political  declanaation  be 
the  sole  criterion  of  decision,  and  the  universal  test  of  ta¬ 
lent.  We  should  greatly  improve,  in  my  opinion,  b}^  a 
little  more  attention  to  mathematical  iuid  physical  science  ; 
I  would  therefore  encourage  whatever  would  introduce  a . 
general  taste  for  such  pursuits. 

7thly.  Because  the  home  trade,  consisting  in  the  exchange 
of  agricultural  surplus  for  ;irticles  of  manufacture  produ¬ 
ced  in  our  own  countiy ,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come,  fur¬ 
nish  the  safest,  andthelertst  diingerous,  the  least  expensive, 
and  the  least  inunoral — the  most  productive  and  the  most 
patriotic  employment  of  surplus  capital,  however  raised 
and  accumulated.  The  safest ,  because  it  requires  no  na¬ 
vies  exclusively  for  its  protection :  the  least  dangerous^  be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  no  excitement  to  the  prevailing  madness 
of  commercial  wars  :  the  least  expensive^  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  the  safest  and  the  least  dangerous  :  the 
least  immoral^  because  it  furnishes  no  temptation  to  the 
breach  or  evasion  of  the  law  s ;  to  the  multiplication  of 
Vaths  and  peijuries ;  and  to  the  consequent  prostration  of 
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religious  feeling,  and  all  social  dutyt  the  most 
productive^  b  cause  the  capital  admits  of  quicker  re* 
tur  i ;  because  the  whole  of  the  capital  is  permanently  in*- 
vested  and  employed  at  home ;  because  it  contributes  di¬ 
rectly,  immediately,  and  wholly,  to  the  internal  Wealth  and 
resources  of  the  nation  :  Ixcause  the  credits  given,  ^ 
more  easily  watched,  and  more  effectually  protected  by  our 
own  laws,  well  known,  easily  resorted  to,  and  speedily  ex¬ 
ecuted,  than  if  exposed  in  distant  and  in  foreign  countries, 
controuied  by  foreign  laws  and  foreign  customs,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  agents  :  the  most  patriotic^  because 
it  binds  the  persons  employed  in  it,  by  all  the  ties  of  habit 
and  of  interest,  to  their  own  country^ ;  while  foreign  trade 
lends  to  denationalize  the  affections  of  those  whose  pro¬ 
perty  is  dispersed  in  foreign  countries,  whose  interests  are 
cx)nnected  with  foreign  interests,  whose  capital  is  but  par¬ 
tially  invested  at  the  place  of  their  domicil,  and  who  can 
remove  with  comparative  facility  from  one  country  to  ano- 
tlier.  The  wise  man  observed  of  old,  that  “  where  the 
treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also,”  and  time  has  not 
detracted  from  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  fear  that  for  a  century  to  come, 
there  will  not  be  full  demand  produced  by  a  system  of 
home  manufacture,  for  every  particle  of  surplus  produce 
tliat  agriculture  Ciin  supply.  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
are  the  articles  thiit  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  the  first 
necessity,  that  an  agricultural  capitalist  will  require  either 
to  conduct  his  business,  or  for  his  reasonable  comforts. 
1st.  The  iro7i  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  from  tlie  ore 
to  the  boiling  pans,  the  grate,  the  stove,  the  tire,  the  plough¬ 
share,  the  spade,  the  scythe,  the  knife  and  fork,  the  sword 
and  the  gun :  the  copper  manufacture^  for  his  distilling 
vessels  ;  for  the  bolts  and  sheathing  of  ships :  the  lead  ma* 
nufactufe^  for  his  paints  and  his  shot :  tlie  tin  manufacture^ 
for  his  kitchen  utensils ;  tne  manufacturing  of  powder 


few  blasting  and  for  fire  arms :  he  cannot  dispense  with  the 
wheel- wright,  the  mill- wright,  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  the 
tanner,  the  currier,  the  sadler,  the  potter,  the  glass  maker, 
the  spinner,  the  w:eaver,  the  fuller,  the  dyer,  the  shoemaker, 
the  hatter,  the  maker  of  machines  and  tools,  and  very  ma¬ 
ny  trades  ,and  handicrafts  not  enumerated.  Of  all 
these  occupations,  every  one  of  w  hich  may  be  employ.^ 
ed  in  furnishing  ^cles  either  of  immediate  necessity  of 
reasonable  want,  or  of  direct  connection  wdth  agri¬ 
culture,  we  have  in  abundance  the  raw  materials  of  manu*- 
fecture,  and  the  raw  material,  uninstructed  man  to  manu¬ 
facture  them.  Is  it  to  be  pretended  that  these  occupations 
w  hen  fully  under  way  at  home,  will  not  furnish  a  market 
for  the  superfluous  produce  of  agriculture,  provided  that 
produce  be,  as  it  necessarily  will  be,  suited  to  the  demand  ? 
Or  ought  this  variety  of  occupation,  and  above  all,  the 
mass  of  real  knowledge  it  implies,  to  be  renounced 
and  neglected  for  the  sake  of  foreign  commerce— that 
we  may  not  interfere  with  the  profits  and  connexions  of  the 
merchants  w  ho  reside  among  us,  and  that  we  may  be  tax¬ 
ed  and  tolerated  and  licensed  to  fetch  from  abroad,  what 
w^e  can  with  moderate  exertion  supply  at  home  ?  And  yet 
this  is  the  doctrine  not  merely  advocated  and  recommend¬ 
ed  among  us,  but  likely  to  become  the  fashionable  creed 
of  ix)litical  economy,  wherever  mercantile  interests  and 
connections  prevail.  It  appe;irs  to  me  of  national  impor¬ 
tune  to  counteract  these  notions.  As  a  source  of  national 
w  ealth,  I  would  no  more  encourage  manufacture  than  I 
would  encourage  commerce — I  would  encoiuage  or  dis¬ 
courage  neither :  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  aggregate  of 
individual,  constitutes  national  wealth ;  and  that  a  govenv* 
ment  is  conceited  and  presumptuous,  wIkti  it  attempts  to 
instruct  an  indi\  idual  how  lie  can  employ  his  industry  and 
his  capital  most  beneficially  for  his  own  interest. 

Every  treatise  on  political  economy  ought  to  have  its 
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first  page  occupied  with  the  answer  to  Colbert,  tEt  ua 

t 

ALONE. 

.  t  , 

But  as  a  mean  of  national  defence,  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence — as  a  mean  of  propagating  among  oiir  citizens 
the  most  useful  and  practical  kinds  of  khowled^— as  a 
mean  of  giving  that  energetic,  frugal,  calculating  and  fore¬ 
seeing  character  to  every  branch  of  our  national  Industry, 
that  does  not  exist  but  among  a  manufacturing  people— 
as  a  mean  of  multiplying  our  social  enjoyments  by  con¬ 
densing  our  population — and  as  a  mean  of  fixing  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  producers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  each  other — I  would  encourage  the  commencement  at 
least  of  home  manufacture.  Not  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver — not  the  velvets  of  Lyons  or  the  silks  of  Spital- 
fields— the  laces  of  Brussels  and  the  lawns  of  Cambray— hot 
the  clinquaillerie  and  bijouterie  of  Paris  and  Birmingham, 
but  such  as  M^e  feel  the  want  of  in  time  of  war ;  such  as 
may  fairly  .be  regarded  as  of  prime  necessity,  or  immedi* 
ately  connected  with  agricultural  wants  and  pursuits. 

Sthly.  I  would  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  tlie  materials  of  manufacture  more  abundantly  In 
Pennsylvania  in  particular,  than  In  any  country  I  know  of. 
The  very  basis  of  all  profitable  manufacture,  is  plenty  ot 
fuel ,  easily,  cheaply,  and  permanently  procurable :  the  next 
desirable  object,  is  plenty  of  iron  ore ;  iron  being  the  ar^ 
tide  upon  which  eveiy  otlier  manufacture  depends.  It 
Is  to  the  plentiful  distribution  of  these  two  commodities, 
tliat  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  her  manufactures  and  her  commerce.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  on  my  mind,  but  both  pitcoal,  and  ir6n  ore,  are  more 
plentifully  distributed  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Great  Bri* 
tain ;  and  tliat  botli  the  one  and  the  other  can  be  gotten  at 
more  easily  and  cheaply  in  this  countr}',  than  in  that. 
Moreover  we  have  a  decided  superiority  in  the  raw  mate^* 
l*iiJs  of  Cotton,  Hemp  and  Flax  ;  in  our  alkalies  for  glass 
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Works ;  iri  the  hides  and  the  tanning  miat^ials  of  tile  tea* 
ther  manufactor}' ;  and  we  can  easily  procure  that  advah- 
ta^,  ^  far  at  l^t  as  otir  own  consumption  Requires  it,  in 
the  woollen  nianufectof}'.  Other  branches  might  beeriume-' 
rated  wherein  bur  advantages  of  internal  resource  are  un¬ 
deniable  ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  neglect  or  des- 
pise  these.  Nothing  but  a  stimulus  is  wanted  to  induct 
and  enable  lis  to  make  a  proper  use  of  bur  domestic  rich¬ 
es.  But  rheii  of  skill  aixl  men  of  capital,  fear  to  begin ; 
lest  on  the  return  of  peace,  they  should  be  exposed  in  th6 


ivcokness  arid  infancy  of  tlieii*  undertaking,  to  contend 
uith  the  bverwhelmiiig  capital,  and  skill  of  the  Eufo^^an 
powers,  piiTticularly  of  Great  Britain. 

For  these  reasons,  I  thiiik  it  would  be  expedient  so  far 
to  aid  the  introduction  of  manufactures  in  this  cduntiy ,  by 
protecting  duties,  as  to  aftbrd  a  reasonable  jprospect  df 
salety  to  die  prudent  investnierit  of  capital,  and  the  indu^ 
tribus  pursuit  61  businesis;  but  no  bounty  to  wild  specula^* 
tion,  to  negligent  wbrknianship,  or  to  smuggling. 

But  I  must  not  forget,  that  lor  a  book  to  be  useful,  k 
miist  be  saleable.  However  desirous,  therelbre,  1  rndf 
be  of  makiiig  this  a  stock  book  for  papers  on  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  I  shall  not  so  crowd  it  with  dry  detail, 
and  with  matter  but  partially  interesting,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  miscellane*ous  information  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture.  I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  notices  of  our  own  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements,  and  descriptions  of  oiir  o\m 
rising  irianufactures.  I  shall  be  Very  glad  to  receive  iuid 
insert  Nicies  of  this  kind,  and  generally  any  original 
pajjer  which  I  may  deem  worthy  of  the  public  eye.  'Com- 
riiuriicatioits  of  this  description,  post  paid,  to  myself  or 
the  publishers,  Kimber  and  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  honestly  attended  to. 


Carlinkj  February^  1813. 


Thomas  Cooper 
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CONDITIONS. 

The  Emporium  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  publish¬ 
ed,  in  numbers,  every  two  months,  each  number  contain¬ 
ing  apjM'opriate  and  well  executed,  engravings,  iuid  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  letter  press. 

The  price  of  the  Emporioum  will  be  seven  dollars  per 
annum,  one  half  to  be  paid  every  six  montlis. 

\  No  subscription  will  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year. 

i Subscriptions  will  be.  received  by  the  publishers,  Kim 
•btT  and  Richardson,  No.  237,  Market  Street,  Pliiladel- 
phia  ;  and  Alexander  &  Phillips,  Carlisle. 

I  have  linsertedithe  prpspectus  in  this  number,  as  conr 
taining  tlie  proper,  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  and  the  plan 
^on. which  I  mean  (if  I  can)  to  conduct  it.  To  the  pros- 
epectus  as  originally  published,  I  have  made  some  addi- 
,tional  observations  *m  favour  of  a  system  of  home  manufac¬ 
ture.  I  have  done  so,  on  purpose  that  I  may ,  express,  my 
dissent  from  the  doctrines  contained  in  a  work,  greatly 
1  praised  and  <  recommended  in  the  American  review^  for 
i October:  1812,  viz.  An  inquiry  into  the  various  systems  of 
political  economy^  their  advantages  and  disadvantages^  and 
the  theory  most  favourable  to  national  wealthy  Charles 
Ganilh,  Advocate,  Translated  from  the  French  by 
D.  Boileau,  author  of  an  introduction  to  political  Eco- 
nomy.  New- York.  Bradford  and  Liskeep,  Philadelphia. 

The  means  of  encreasing  national  wealth,  the  ^impor¬ 
tance  of  foreign  trade,  the  necessity  of  att^ding  to  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade,  airf  the  excess  of  export  above  import,  and 
much  fact  and  reasoning  relating  to  this  subject,  will  be 
,  found  in  tht  writings  of  Dr.  Daven^t,  Mr.  Gee,  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  &c.  about  tlie  time  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Ann;  and  mimy  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  by 
^  the^  A^iters  well  worth  notice  in  the  present  day.  Lideed 
I  much  wish  a  collection  were  made  and  republished  of 


scarce  tracts  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  in 
which  these  authors,  and  Sir  W.  Petit’s  tracts  should  be 
included.  There  is  also  a  very  good  paper  in  the  stile  of 
the  day,  by  Addison,  supposed  to  he  written  for  the  Specta* 
tor,  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  the  merchimt  of  his  club. 
The  essays  of  Hume,  and  Sir  James  Sieuart,  next  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  England  ;  essays  of  sterling  merit  on  difficult 
questions  of  political  economy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Quesnay,  in  France,  first  propa¬ 
gated  the  doctrine  that  agriculture  and  agricultural  labour, 
was  the  sole  productive  labour,  and  the  only  source  of  ro- 
venue :  that  every  other  species  of  labour  was  employed 
not  in  creating  produce,  like  agriculture,  but  in  changing 
the  form  of  that  which  agriculture  had  produced.  Quesr 
nay  was  the  founder  of  a  new  Sect,  the  Economistes,  who 
may  claim  as  associates,  the  two  Mirabcaus,  father  and 
son,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  La  Riviere,  and  many  others; 
and  in  part,  the  later  economistes  in  that  language,  de  Ca- 
saux,  Hcrrcnschwand,  Gamier,  Ciuiard,  &c.* 

At  length  arose  Adam  Smith,  who  in  his  “  Wealth  of 
nations,”  developed  the  principles  of  the  economistes,  and 
fortified  their  general  positions  with  facts  and  arguments, 
so  clear,  so  strong,  so  luminously  ui  ged,  and  so  well 
systematized,  tliat  from  tlie  time  of  its  publication  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been,  and  will  in  the  future,  as  I  think 
continue  to  be,  the  book  on  the  subject  of  political  econo-> 

•  Mlratwau  I*  aine.  Ami  dci  bommes. 

Mir»bc«u  Ic  jcunc.  Various  pussa^s  in  his  Monarchic  Prussienne. 

Condorcet.  Sec  CondorceCs  Life  of  Turgot. 

Mcrcitr  dc  U  Riricrc,  Ordro  naturel  dcs  Sociclea  pohtiquee. 

Dc  Caaaux,  8ur  le  mechanisme  des  socieies,  &c. 

Hcrrcnschwand.  Dlsooun  ibndamental  sur  la  population.  Gtnilh  hi^ 
cited  thU  work. 

Discours  sur  Ic  ConuocTrcc  cxtericur, 
la  division  des  Torres. 

Canard  and  Gamier  are  frequently  noticed  by  Ganilh )  the  authors 
iHentioiiod,  are  not  noticed  by  him  so  far  m  1  observe-  ^ 
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my.  No  man  ought  to  pretend  to  knowledge  on  this  sub-i 
ject,  who  has  not  studied  Adam  Smith’s  volumes.  Since 
his  time,  the  generality  of  English  writers  have  adopted 
the  leading  principles  of  the  economistes,  but  with  vari¬ 
ations  as  to  the  productive  nature  of  manufactures  and 
commerce;  such  as  Arthur  Young,  Crumpe,  Anderson, 
VV^.  Vaughan,  Lord  Lauderdale,  &c. 

The  particular  value  of  foreign  compared  with  domes'^ 
tic  commerce,  or  the  home  trade,  has  not  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  agitated.  Some  desultory  remarks  are  to  be  found 
scattered  among  the  numbers  of  Young’s  annals  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  tltc  latter  end  of  the  year  1799,  I  undertook 
briefly  to  discuss  this  question,  not  knowing  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  investig-ation  of  it  in  England.  Tliat  essay  I  sluiU  re¬ 
publish.  Some  years  afterward,  Uk*  same  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Cobbett.  Spen¬ 
ce’s  pamphlet,  Great  Britain  Independent  of  CommercCy 
(1808)  has  not  agreed  with  the  meridian  of  British  po¬ 
litics  either  in  that  country  or  in  this ;  but  it  contains  much 
matter  worthy  of  reflection.  Those  who  defend  the  mer¬ 
cantile  system  of  foreign  commerce,  arc  universally 
hostile  to  it ;  but  it  will  stand  its  ground. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Say  I  have  never  seen.  Nor  did  I 
meet  witli  Ganilh,  until  I  perused  the  laboured’  panegyric, 
on  it,  in  Mr,  Walsh’s  review.  The  public  arc  obliged  to 
that  gentleman,  for  giving  notoriety  and  circulation  to  a 
book  written  with  undoubted  ability,  on  a  subject  of  the 
very  first  imporUince ;  and  I  hope  with  the  editor  of  that 
review,  that  a  translation  of  Mr,  Say’s  treatise  will  meet 
with  sufficient  encouragement,  to  remunerate  its  pub¬ 
lication,  Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to 
works  of  merit,  on  any  side  of  the  great  questions  of  poli> 
tical  economy. 
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Mr.  Gran3h*s  leading  positions  are 

1st.  That  the  basis  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity 
is  national  wealth. 

2dly.  That  national  wealth  connects  the  poor  and  the 
tich,  amelicx^ating  alw  ays  the  condition  of  the  former,  as  to 
their  rights,  privileges,  .and  enjoyments. 

3dly.  That  national  wealth  always  has  followed,  and  is 
principally  promoted  by  foreign  commerce. 

4thly.  That  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a 
state  merely  agricultural,  inasmuch  as  no  equivalent  can  be 
given  in  such  a  state  for  the  surplus  produce  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labour. 

Sthly.  That  the  foreign  trade,  is  greatly  more  productive 
-of  national  wealth  than  the  home  trade  :  and  therefore  go- 
-vemments  ought  to  afford  it  particular  encouragement. 

6thly.  That  .Colonies  contribute  greatly  to  national 
wealth. 

7thly.  That  it  is  the  duty  ,  of  governments,  to  interfere, 
and  to  regulate  the  course  of  national  industry. 

In  all  these  positions  I  think  Mr.  Ganilh  more  or  less 
mistaken.  I  shall  therefore  take  an  opp<Mtunity  of  review- 
ing  Mr.  Ganilh’s  book,  and  of  refuting  (il  I  can)  not  only 
these  leading  features  of  his  system,  but  many  of  his  other 
statements  of  minor  importance,  connected  with  his  ge¬ 
neral  thecMy.  Probably  in  the  next  number.  T.  C. 


